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Better Management 


An Interpretation of Some Objectives for 1927 
By Mark M. Jones 


1 oe orderly disposition of the necessary capital and personnel and the con- 

trol, direction and supervision of their use in the name of a single business 
for the purpose of attaining the ends of a definitely stated program through 
policies and methods which result in: 

1. Earnings which produce a substantial surplus of income over expenses. 

2. Remuneration of the managing group and the other employed per- 
sonnel in proportion to the part taken by each in earning the surplus. 

3. Distribution among shareholders of not less than half of the net in- 
come of the company. 

4. Increased confidence and esteem of the public for the business. 

5. Cordial cooperation between managers and other personnel and a high 
individual and group morale. 

6. Compensation of technical and clerical personnel, superintendents, and 
foremen on a basis more equitably related to that of mechanics, operatives 
and labor forces. 

7. Improvement of policies and methods governing the promotion of 
employees. 

8. Increasing cultivation of “trusteeship” point of view on the part of 
all employees in corporations. 

g. A more scientific division of labor with particular emphasis upon the 
use of research on products, materials, and management methods. 

10. Provision for periodic analyses of conditions and prompt readjust- 
ments of the policies and methods of the business to external and internal 
changes. 

3 
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11. A policy and program making procedure that provides an oppo: ‘unity 
to any member of the organization to contribute his ideas and skill for the 
solution of problems and the setting of objectives. . 

12. The systematic dissemination of the news of the business among 
shareholders, employees and customers. 

13. Selling prices, terms, and service which are duly related to costs de. 
termined in accordance with modern accounting principles. 

14. A reduction in the cost of marketing. 

15. Truth in advertising and in sales promotion. 

16. Fair competition. 

17. Adherence to contracts, reasonable avoidance of litigation, and ar. 
bitration where in order. 

18. Cordial cooperation with constructive elements working for the im- 
provement of localities in which the business, its subsidiaries, or agents are 
an important factor. 

19. Discharge of the full responsibility of the business for a fair share 
of the task of studying the problems and advancing the interests of the in- 
dustry of which it is a part. 

20. Payment for goods or services on a basis which allows the seller a 
reasonable profit above reasonable costs. 

21. Courtesy, consideration, and cooperation in relations with those who 
provide materials or services required. 

22. Promotion of cooperation between business and education. 

23. Cooperation with agencies of government in furthering measures 
aiming toward the improvement of national or area conditions and solution 
of the problems of the industry. 

24. The issuance of securities on a conservative basis of valuation, sim- 
plification of financial structure wherever possible, and the location of control 
in responsible and skilled hands. 


Ventilation 
By W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, 


American Blower Company 

OST of us are more or less familiar with the tremendous achievements 

which have taken place in the world through the harnessing of Nature’ 

resources. The development of steam power, electrical energy, water-powe! 

are examples which first come to mind. Comparatively few, however, know 

as much of the application of air, and the object of this paper is to try 1 

point out our present conception of one important use of air, namely, the vet 
tilation of buildings. 
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VENTILATION 5 


Probably the earliest method of obtaining ventilation was by means of 
the natural draft from a chimney, and it is surprising to know that so simple 
a device as a chimney was unknown until probably the last five hundred years. 
That, together with opening of doors or windows, was practically the only 
means of providing air change and ventilation until comparatively recent 
times, when suitable means of supplying power has made possible the use of 
mechanical means. Even then, mechanical ventilation as first practiced was 
largely a quantitative matter, that is, in providing a given number of air 
changes in a room or building in a given time. 


Putting Ventilation on a Qualitative Basis 


Probably the greatest advances of all have been made within the last few 
years, the most notable of which has been to put ventilation more and more 
ona qualitative basis. In the beginning, ventilation was largely a question of 
temperature and air change. It was soon evident that the control of the tem- 
perature as indicated on a dry-bulb thermometer was not entirely the correct 
index of one’s comfort, or sensation of warmth. Another factor became 
apparent, namely, the moisture content of the air. As the wet-bulb ther- 
mometer has for years been the means of determining the relative humidity, 
or moisture content of the air, it was for a while believed that the human 
body was responsive to temperatures as registered on the wet-bulb ther- 
mometer. Recent research work has shown that neither of these are correct, 
and that the sensible temperature is based on not only dry bulb temperature 
and moisture content, or relative humidity, but also on air movement, and the 
comfort chart of sensible temperatures comes somewhere between the tem- 


peratures as registered on the dry- and wet-bulb thermometers. 


What Is Good Ventilation? 


There are also other factors such as cleanliness and absence of odors 
which must be considered when we try to arrive at an understanding of what 
is good ventilation. Cleanliness is important from a health, as well as an eco- 
nomic standpoint. It is quite generally recognized that bacteria and germs 
would be absent from the air if there were not dust particles to which they 
could become attached. Dust has other well understood physiological effects 
on the mucous membrane which makes cleanliness of prime importance. On 
the economic side is the savings which can be effected by dust elimination. 
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For example, department stores can reduce materially the loss due to soiled 
goods. It is almost imperative in libraries, if rapid deterioration of many. 
scripts is to be avoided. It is of tremendous importance in many industrial 
processes. 

It is hardly necessary to comment on the desirability of being free from 
ubjectionable odors, as, aside from the aesthetic side of it, we find that prey. 
alence of odors does have an effect on the individual, for example, in a ten. 
dency toward a loss of appetite. 

We can therefore sum up the various factors outlined above in the fol- 
lowing order: temperature, relative humidity, air movement, air change and 
cleanliness. All of these are important, and the degree to which you are able 
to realize good ventilation is in proportion to the degree to which you are able 
to effect the various requirements outlined here. 


Results Accomplished 


It is interesting to note that in the beginning there were no ventilation 
standards clearly established. The ventilating engineer has had to feel his 
way, and at the first he started by giving results and later improving upon 
them, finding out as he progressed the things which were necessary to ac- 
complish, as well as the means for accomplishirig those ends. There has been 
some criticism, it is rather strange to say, on the part of some of the medical 
profession, trying to decry the way in which ventilating engineers have ac- 
complished the results for which they strove. This is rather an anomalous 


situation, because ordinarily, one would expect the medical profession to estab- | 


lish conditions, and then ask the ventilating engineer to provide the means 
to obtain them. The ventilating engineer has actually had to do both. The 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers in conjunction with 
the United States Bureau of Mines, and the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, has done a tremendously constructive work at the Research Laboratory 
in Pittsburgh in determining these comfort zones and the relative effect of 
the different factors mentioned above, which is one of the outstanding 
achievements of any of our national engineering organizations. 


The Best Conditions 


Before leaving the question of effective temperature, it probably would 
be advisable to give an example of what the optimum conditions are. Fot 
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VENTILATION 7 


people normally clothed, and slightly active, in still air, the most favorable 
temperature conditions are 68 degrees Fahrenheit on the dry-bulb and 58 de- 
grees wet-bulb temperature. This corresponds to a relative humidity of ap- 
proximately 55 per cent. Where there is slight air movement, the sensible 
temperature is somewhat lower than this, depending upon the air velocity. 
Therefore, for the same sensation of warmth, as air movement increases, it 
is necessary to have a higher dry-bulb temperature. With a given wet-bulb 
temperature of 58 degrees, we find that the dry bulb temperature should be 
approximately 1 degree higher for each 50 foot per minute increment in air 
velocity. With therefore, air movement or velocity of around 100 feet 
per minute, the optimum condition would be about 70 degrees dry-bulb and 
58 degrees wet-bulb. This question of air movement bears out our experi- 
ence with, for example, desk fans in hot weather, because with rapid air 
movement we can stand much higher temperatures with the same degree of 
comfort. Advantage is taken of this principle in places where otherwise un- 
bearable conditions would obtain; for example, in steel mills around the 
furnaces, in very deep mines where rock temperatures are high, and in many 
other places with which possibly you may be more or less familiar. 


Necessary Conditions for Efficient Working 


There is also the inescapable fact that as temperatures are higher than 
those determined for maximum degree of comfort, conditions are less favor- 
able for efficient working. Overheating is one of the most serious criticisms 
of many heating and ventilating installations. A temperature of 75 degrees 
dry-bulb with the usual relative humidity, or wet-bulb reading, is likely to 
lower one’s efficiency or productivity as much as 15 per cent. The economic 
waste from overheating is not only measured at the coal pile, but in the in- 
creased cost of productive labor as well. 


Mechanical Ventilation 


The last point which I desire to bring home is that the only way in which 
any desired condition can be maintained is through some efficient method of 
control. Control is the secret of mechanical ventilation. The first step is 
control of temperature; the second, control of air change; the third, control 
of relative humidity ; the fourth, control of cleanliness; and finally, control 
of air movement. To attempt proper control by the individual would be im- 
practicable, unsatisfactory, and expensive. Mechanical means are available 
to do this and all that is necessary is that you take advantage of the means 
which are at your disposal. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


The Small-Town Banker Teaches 
School 


There was a time when most of the small 
town merchants thought they knew their 
business, but disillusionment came about 
through attendance at so many commercial 
funerals. At this point the banker began 
to conduct a more or less compulsory 
school. He could refuse loans if terms of 
credit were not standardized and if ade- 
quate bookkeeping systems were not put in. 
So his first teaching consisted of instruction 
in financial management. Then, to help his 
clients and friends he found it necessary to 
add instruction in sales and merchandise 
management. Various illustrations are 
given showing improvements in business 
management in this small town, due to the 
leadership and advice of the banker. By 
Robert Y. Kerr. American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation Journal, December, 1926, p. 481 :2. 


The One Road to Lower Distribution 
Costs 


People already in business should be 
taught the proper methods of doing busi- 
ness and controlling their costs so that they 
will improve their efficiency by striving to 
emulate the leaders in the field, and will 
use their influence to inform beforehand 
and discourage those incompetents who 
would enter the field. It is economically 
desirable to avoid extremes in business sen- 
timent, to buy regularly, place orders 


evenly, operate factories at a relatively 
constant load, to try to iron out seasonal 


fluctuations as well as cyclical fluctuations, 
and so to stabilize employment. Stable em- 
ployment means higher and better distrib- 
uted purchasing power. An increase in the 
rate of turnover of distributors, broadly 
interpreted, is one of the most powerful 
means for helping to realize this end. By 
Edmond E. Lincoln. System, December, 
1926, p. 734:2¥4. 


The Group Mind 

Big business tends strongly to the devel- 
opment of the group mind. The system 
tends to a high development of technique, 
but not to originality of purpose. To se- 
cure the advantages of great standardized 
organizations, and yet to preserve freedom 
and individuality, is one of the most difficult 
problems of modern life. Big business can 
best be kept in its proper place, not by 
cumbersome legal discouragement, but by 
the development of broad and discriminat- 
ing interests in men and women. In many 
fields the highest excellence cannot be 
achieved with standardized quantity pro- 
duction; in so far as people demand ex- 
cellence, to that extent individual initiative 
will be stimulated. By Arthur E. Morgan. 
Antioch Notes, Dec. 15, 1926. 6 pages. 


Make Small Profits Pay 
Tomorrow’s profit is a manufacturing 
problem of today. The General Motors 
Corporation attempts its solution by speed- 
ing up the rate of turnover. Its announced 
policy is to maintain a logical control over 
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current production schedules in relation to 
consumer demand. Present conditions are 
accurately revised in the light of past ex- 
perience so as to forecast anticipated con- 
sumption more accurately. Every ten days 
its production program is compared with 
actual sales conditions as reported by the 
company’s dealers and distributors. Pro- 
duction schedules are then adjusted upward 
or downward as indicated by these reports. 
Every month the company estimates op- 
erations for three months in advance for 
each operating unit. By this thorough plan- 
ning of how to make every dollar do more 
work through a faster capital turnover 
small profits are piled into larger returns. 
Overproduction with consequent overstock- 
ing of materials and finished product have 
been checked, and a larger volume of busi- 
ness been effected at a lower margin of 
profit and yet with no adverse influence on 
annual earnings. By Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
Factory, December, 1926, p. 993 :6. 


Co-operation and Commonsense 
The article describes the organization and 
functions of the Regional Shippers Advis- 
ory Boards, 14 of which co-operate with 
the railroads in covering the entire country. 


Each board functions through committees 
for each commodity in the district, with a 
chairman who is usually the traffic man- 
ager of the largest shipper o° that com- 
modity. It is the duty of these committees 
to forecast 90 days in advance car re- 
quirements of the various industries in the 
territory. At the quarterly meetings of 
the advisory boards these estimates of car 
requirements are submitted to the railroads’ 
contact committees, composed of traffic and 
operating officials of the regional roads, for 
discussion and acceptance. Co-operation 
between shippers and carriers is entirely 
voluntary. It has resulted in dissipating the 
traditional distrust and antagonism between 
the two. Both parties have come to realize 
the importance of good railroad service to 
the manufacturer in keeping down inven- 
tory and keeping up production turnover. 
To the roads the giving of better service 
has brought economic savings through more 
orderly car distribution and the elimination 
of legal costs of disputes with shippers. 
Both industry and railroads have profited to 
the extent of stabilizing production and 
employment, stimulating sales and increas- 
ing earnings. By W. J. L. Banham. Fac- 
tory, December, 1926, p. 1006:5. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


What a Cost System Should Do 

The modern cost system functions as a 
gauge with which to measure the various 
business activities and determine how close- 
ly they are running to normal. The author 
emphasizes and partially illustrates the 
nine points which a properly designed and 
properly operating cost system should do. 
It helps to get new business. In the light 
of cost figures the Tonk Manufacturing 
Company adopted a new policy by increas- 
ing its production and extending its: market 
for cheaper piano benches, thus reducing 
its operating costs and realizing expected 
profits. In the R. H. Comey Company a 
Proper cost system pointed the way to dis- 


tributing plant overhead expenses by devis- 
ing lower price schedules to attract buyers 
during the off season, thus flattening out 
the annual production curve. A _ proper 
cost system measures factory efficiency and 
suggests improved factory methods. Both 
designing and purchasing departments may 
be guided by such a system. In one plant 
the purchasing agent found that a higher 
grade of leather belting decreased the cost 
per production hour. Finally a proper cost 
system may provide the basis on which the 
factory can determine what it ought to 
manufacture. In one plant cost figures 
showed an operating loss of $30,000 a year 
because a small-sized product was made on 
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a large sized machine, so that the manage- 
ment insisted on the sales department’s 
selling what the plant was best fitted to 
make. By William R. Basset. Business, 
December, 1926, p. 12:3. 


Accounting for Material 

This paper is descriptive of the proce- 
dure followed in the accounting for the 
purchase, receipt, storage and disbursement 
of material for one of the plants of the 
United Engineering & Foundry Company 
near Pittsburgh. The paper is presented in 
three main divisions, that is, Plant Pro- 
cedure, Purchasing Department Procedure 
and General Accounting Department Pro- 
cedure. Numerous forms are presented. 
By George H. Friesel. N. A. C. A. Bulle- 
tin, September, 1926, p. 1:27. 


Cost Accounting and Budgetary 
Practice 

After reviewing the history of cost ac- 
counting and its use, the author discusses 
its relation to budgeting, both the produc- 
tion budget and the expense budget. Nu- 
merous forms are given and the article 
contains an excellent statement of the ad- 


vantages of a budget system. It gives the 
general management a clear picture of the 
business for a fixed period in advance, en- 
abling it at all times to look ahead of the 
plant’s daily activities. It gives the gen- 
eral executives an opportunity to look into 
the future and plan accordingly while the 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Administration: 


The Flow of Desk Traffic 


Many employers permit clerks to remain 
idle for odd periods in the working day, 
perhaps the whole forenoon, and then as- 
sume the privilege of demanding rush 
service or after-hours work to make up for 


minor executives and foremen take car 
of the details of the day. By F. Clair Ben. 
nett. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, Oct. 15, 1925 
p. 112:13. 


Refinancing a Business 

The approved modern plan of refinancing 
for the adjustment of debts is to call a 
meeting of creditors to agree to let the 
business continue operation under the cop. 
trol of a committee of creditors, which may 
or may not retain the old management, 
Such a simple and effective method of say- 
ing sound concerns which have become in- 
volved in difficulties, is usually far more 
satisfactory to all concerned than a re 


ceivership. By E. S. Mead. Kardex In. 
stitute, Dec. 9, 1926. 4 pages. 


Accounting Control of Materials 
Purchased 


The solution of the cost control of ma- 
ee 
means of recording the value of the goods 


terials depends on these factors: 


received in the store rooms, at the time 
they are received, in an appropriate ledger 


account. 2. The accurate physical meas- 


urement of the materials issued when they 
are delivered from the store room. 3. The 
correct pricing of these materials. 4, A 
means of recording the value of the ma- 
terial issued as a credit to the account to 
which they were debited when received. 
By Paul M. Atkins. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, 
Nov. 15, 1926. 13 pages. 


Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


what is really a faulty regulation of desk 
traffic. In order to encourage a sense of 
responsibility about the job, one firm asks 
new applicants what they regard as the 
proper scheduling of their daily duties 
Improved schedules have been effected by 
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asking minor employees to give a detailed 
statement of why night work was so often 
necessary. Other means of improvement 
are house meetings and office manuals. 
By Eleanor Gilbert. The Office Economist, 
December, 1926. 


Why Must We “Attach Hereto”? 

The use of worn-out and unnecessary 
phrases in general banking correspondence 
is discussed. The five most essential quali- 
ties in a business letter are character, 
courtesy, clearness, correctness and concise- 


ness. By return mail, we beg to advise, 
your kind favor, we would like, as per, the 
writer, and other phrases are among those 


in disfavor. By Eugene W. Short. The 
Burroughs Clearing House, December, 
1926, p. 10:4. 


Scheduling and Dispatching of Office 
Work 

The integrity of a procedure should not 
be violated because of departmental con- 
siderations. Business procedure should be 
completed in the business day on which 
it arises. Frequently less essential steps in 
dispatching can be handled more effectively 
after the vital steps have been taken. After 
unnecessary steps have been eliminated, 


Organization: 


What Are Rating Scales Good For? 

Among the important results of the rat- 
ing process is the effect on the people rated 
and on those doing the rating. The edu- 
cational and inspirational effects of rating 
systems may be as important as the obtain- 
ing of information about the individuals 
judged. Rating activities help to intro- 
duce and reénforce the personnel spirit. 
The ratings furnish useful material for 
personnel research. As opposed to the 
graphic or quantitative scale there is the 
argument that a more personal and inti- 
mate picture is obtained through descrip- 
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several results may often be obtained from 
the same operation. Much checking which 
slows up whole series of operations can be 
obviated. The routing of work should fol- 
low a forward movement, and layouts 
planned to make this possible. Information 
for purposes of control should be produced 
as early as possible in the procedure. If 
checking is necessary, two independent 
checks are better than two consecutive ones. 
Duplicating a document for the simultane- 
ous use of several departments speeds up 
a process. By H. A. Hopf. Proceedings, 
N. A. O. M., June, 1926, p. 84:3. 


Buying Paper on a Basis of Service 
Required 

Business paper should be bought on the 
basis of a careful analysis of the service 
it is to give, both as regards the impression 
‘t is to convey and its ability to withstand 
the amount of usage it will meet, rather 
than to leave its selection to the printer 
who makes the lowest bid. The choice of 
paper for any form should not be made 
without a careful analysis of the life of 
the form which is to be printed. Attention 
must also be given to sizes, in the interest 
of printing economies. By Robert C. Fay. 
Bulletin of the Kardex Institute, Decem- 
ber 14, 1926. 4 pages. 


Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


tion. Analytical study of rating results is 
needed to show how well the procedure 
works. By Arthur W. Kornhauser. Jour- 
nal of Personnel Research, September, 


1926, p. 189:5. 


Experience in Branch Organization 
. Work 

The comptroller of the American Optical 
Company describes the structure of that 
organization which obviates the delays in- 
cident to a wholly centralized organization. 
There are nine districts each with a dis- 
trict zone manager. Each zone manager 
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has charge of the branches in his territory 
and the functional managers (of sales, 
finance and accounting) under him operate 
through the branch managers but maintain 
no direct authority over the latter. Around 
a budget plan are built the most important 
elements of branch control. By Ira Mo- 
sher. Proceedings, N. A. O. M., June, 
1926, p. 15:4. 


Compensation of Office Workers 
The Graton & Knight Manufacturing 
Company pay their routine office workers 


by results. The adoption of a premium, 


bonus or piece work method of payment re- 
duces the amount of supervision required, 
and the management is thus able to de- 
vote its efforts to other equally important 
problems. By Paul H. Wilson. Proceed- 
ings, N. A. O. M., June, 1926, p. 90:3. 


Tests For Applicants 


The U. S. Army first employed intelli- 
gence tests, variations of which have since 
been successfully adopted by many indus- 
trial corporations. The author briefly dis- 
cusses trade tests, general intelligence tests, 
mechanical aptitude tests, and tests of spe- 
cial abilities, and gives examples of each 
kind. No one test method, however, is in 
his opinion a cure-all, or will predict the 
value of every applicant for every kind of 
work. Tests must be specific and typical 


of the particular jobs to which they are ap. 
plied. There are many standard tests de. 
signed of which the personnel manager cap 
safely avail himself in properly choosing 
employees. By J. Paul Atwood. Business, 
November, 1926, p. 16:3. 


Application of the Principles of 
Executive Control 

A discussion of the attitudes of em. 
ployees, sub-executives and superior officers, 
the nature of incentives and the develop. 
ment of executive power. An executive 
must appreciate that groups of people are 
very responsive to habit, emotion and to 
instinct. By Erwin H. Schell. Proceed. 
ings, N. A. O. M., June, 1926, p. 9:6. 


What Should Fact-Finding Cost? 

The cost of fact-finding can be cut con- 
siderabiy by employing only experts to in- 
vestigate. A survey need not be exhaustive 
to be sufficiently informative. Key inter- 
views in carefully selected strategic posi- 
tions are being used and more attention is 
being paid to the technique of the inter- 
view. Instead of carrying all studies out 
to a uniform degree of accuracy, each in- 
vestigation is carried only to that degree 
of precision necessary to permit executive 
decision on the problem at hand. By Wil- 
liam J. Reilly. Nation’s Business, Novem- 


ber, 1926, p. 36:1. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


Piled Lumber or an Organization? 

The widespread interest in the smooth 
functioning of business suggests that any 
attempted reorganization should be founded 
on an analysis of the activities and objec- 


tives of the business, and provide for prop- 
er authority and co-ordination. Common 
sense dictates that policies affecting pro- 
duction, merchandising, company develop- 


ment and working relations should be set 
down in writing. The assignment of ex- 
ecutive duties should be shown through 
the organization chart and _ organization 
manual. Committees should be kept pure- 
ly advisory in character. They should be 
restricted to the number most advantage- 
ous to secure the needed co-ordination be- 
tween business policy and action. Free 
communication between management and 
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the work force includes the provision of a 
well set up grievance machinery. Prop- 
erly planned financial, psychological, and 
intellectual incentives will stimulate the 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, 
Building the Factory to Lessen Fire 
Hazards 
An evaluation of various types of fire 
walls, water-tight floors, stair and elevator 
enclosures, door, window and chute protec- 


tions. The author pleads for a sprinkler 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


The Detroit Convention and Workers’ 
Education 

At the Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor three outstand- 
ing events signalled the progress being 
made in workers’ education. President 
Green paid a tribute to the valuable ser- 
vices the Workers’ Education Bureau 
rendered during its 5% years of pioneer- 
ing in the field of adult education. Next, 
representatives of the State Federations 
and Central Bodies pledged their co-opera- 
tion in the extension program of the Bu- 
reau. They issued an appeal to American 
Trade Union members for support of this 
educational service through the creation of 
educational departments in their state and 
appointment of educational directors. Fi- 
nally, the Education Committee recom- 
mended an increase in the annual per cap- 
ita contribution from national and interna- 
tional unions to the work of the Bureau. 
They recommended a_ correspondingly 
fuller increased contribution from each 
local union to meet its expanding educa- 
tional need. This far-sighted action by 
the Detroit Convention in the support of 
education of adult wage-earners testifies 
to the faith of American Labor in an edu- 
cated Democracy. By Spencer Miller, Jr. 


Workers’ Education, November, 1926, p. 
8:5. 
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united effort which results in effective or- 
ganization. Business Organization, No. 3. 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau. Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. 23 pages. 


Ventilation 


system with proper provision for the drain- 
age of waterproof floors. He believes that 
a blank brick wall is one of the most eco- 
nomical means of protecting the plant 
against the fire hazards from adjoining 
property. By C. K. Stiff. Factory, De- 
cember, 1926, p. 1075:5. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


Philadelphia Plan For Apprenticeship 
The metal working industries of Phila- 

delphia, under the supervision of the Metal 

Manufacturers’ Association, have agreed to 


place a number of bona fide apprentices in 
their shops, this number being dependent 
on the number of skilled men employed. 
These boys will be indentured by the com- 
pany for which they work and which will 
assume the responsibility of giving them 
an all-around training in the elements of 
their respective trades. Related instruction 
will be given through the co-operation of 
the public schools of Philadelphia, four 
hours, Saturday morning for forty weeks 
during the year, being utilized for this pur- 
pose. This instruction will cover the sub- 
jects, mathematics, trade science, English 
and economics. Apprentices will be paid 
by the employer for the time spent in ob- 
taining their related instruction. When 
smaller highly specialized plants cannot 
furnish complete training, apprentices will 
be rotated through a sufficient series of 
other plants to obtain this result. It is 
proposed that this group of smaller plants 
employ a joint supervisor. 

On the satisfactory completion of the 
course, both in shop and school, a cer- 
tificate will be granted, signed by the em- 
ploying firm, the Philadelphia Board of 
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Education and the Metal Manufacturers’ 
Association, each of whom thus sponsors 
the thoroughness of the training received. 
Applicants must not be less than 16 years 
of age and should possess an equivalent of 
a grammar school education and be other- 
wise physically and mentally qualified to 
undertake the work. A plan of quarterly 
and annual meetings is proposed in order 
to bring the several interests together, also 
inspection trips to various plants and the 
awarding of prizes for superior achieve- 
ment. Letter 424. National Founders’ 
Association, Dec. 10, 1926. 


Education for Business in Germany 

This article, to which is appended a bib- 
liography on Business Education in Ger- 
many and also the curricula of various 
schools, is a very clear statement of the 


method of organizing the problems, trend; 
and conditions of education for business in 
Germany. It is interesting to observe the 
way in which schools of business have been 
organized sometimes by chambers of com. 
merce, by private industrial companies anj 
in other cases by the municipalities, By 
August W. Fehling. The Journal of Po. 
litical Economy, October, 1926, p. 545 :51y, 


First Aid for New Employees on the 
Job 

This pamphlet, the second in a series 
published by the Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company, is a report of 
employee job training during the past year, 
It gives the job training organization, the 
principles of training and accomplishments, 
By S. Preston Hipsley, November, 1926, 
24 pages. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores 


Industry More Deadly Than War 

It was declared by speakers at the tenth 
annual State Industrial Safety Congress 
that accidents killed more than two and 
one-half times as many citizens as were 
killed in the World War on the battle- 
fields of Europe during the same period. 
At the end of more than a quarter of a 
century of increasing efforts to prevent ac- 
cidents in industry, the accident total in 
New York State was of such proportions 
as to be a challenge to the safety move- 
ment. It was agreed that the educational 
feature of the safety campaign must be 
intensified. American Federation of Labor, 
Dec. 11, 1926. 


“Safety First” Then More Profits 


In proof of safety being a good invest- 
ment for management, the author cites re- 
markable no accident records over long 
periods of time achieved by several metal 
and textile manufacturing concerns. The 
savings effected in accident costs amounted 
for one public service corporation to a 
reduction of 77.5 per cent for every $100 


of its payroll. In metal working plants 
properly carried on safety work effected 
a reduction of 42 per cent in the cost of 
maintaining and operating a force of 2,00 
men. The adoption of safety measures to 
remove known hazards reduced in another 
company the time on a certain job 66 per 
cent, and consequently speeded up produc- 
tion, because the worker was no longer re- 
quired to give a thought to safety. By 
D. G. Baird. Management, December, 
1926, p. 32:4. 


Seventy Per Cent of Our Workers 
Have Defective Eyesight 

Investigation shows that about seventy 
per cent of industrial and commercial 
workers have defective eyesight. In spite 
of advanced methods in industrial hygiene 
the care of employees’ eyes is still a some- 
what neglected field. In many factories 
with good daylight close operations and 
inspection of the product are often not 
given preferred positions relative to the 
source of light. In other factories with 
modern lighting equipment improper spac 
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ing of lamp units causes spotty lighting; 
improper design of lamps causes objection- 
able sharp shadows; neglected lamps and 
shades cause accumulation of dirt which 
entails from 40 to 60 per cent loss in il- 
jumination. Bare lights cause eye strain 
and general fatigue. The estimated pro- 
duction loss from such faulty lighting con- 
ditions has been placed at fully 20 per cent. 
Production tests carried on in factories 
providing good artificial illumination show 
an approximate production increase of 
about 16 per cent at a cost less than 2 per 
cent of the payroll. The article is a plea 
for good factory lighting to smooth out 
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the employees’ path of progress in effi- 
ciency. By H. S. Nonneman. The Fore- 
man’s Magazine, November, 1926, p. 12:2. 
| 
Monotony in Repetitive Operations | 
Unnecessary fatigue in routine productive 
jobs may be avoided by scientific study of 
the human elements involved. Since no 
job is monotonous to everyone, there is a 
need for job analysis and personality 
analysis through which each worker may 
be fitted into the job that is most interest- 
ing and satisfying to him. By Lillian M. 
Gilbreth. Jron Age, Nov. 11, 1926, p. 
1344 :1. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 
Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership, Thrift 


Instalment Saving vs. Debt 

The instalment idea is not wrong, and 
there is no harm in the fact that people 
are buying larger units than they used to, 
but it makes a greater difference whether 
the goods are actually paid for or not. But 
on the other hand, there is the present 
necessity of doing business on the instal- 
ment plan. The way out of this dilemma 
has been demonstrated by such plans as the 
Christmas Club. The total amount of busi- 
ness and the amount of profit to the legiti- 
mate manufacturer, dealer and banker would 
be greater under this plan. Special Letter, 
December, 1926. Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization. 2 pages. 


Self-Operating Pension and Retirement 
Systems and the Insurance Law 
The author quotes in full the text of 
the new insurance law in relation to the 
organization of retirement systems. This 
new law gives New York employers wish- 
ing to operate private retirement or pen- 
sion funds the same privileges previously 
obtained only by special charter granted 
such funds. The effect of the new law will 
probably be to direct the attention of ex- 
ecutives of corporations having private pen- 











sion systems to the necessity of operating 
these plans strictly in accordance with 
sound actuarial practices. By George H. 
Buck. 12 pages. 


We Sell Stock to Employees Without 
“Overselling” 

The duPont policy permits the sale of 
duPont stock only to those of its employees 
who already have insurance and savings 
and are therefore in a position to strive 
toward a higher economic standing. By 
William B. Foster. Factory, November, 
1926, p. 800:3. 


Relief and Loan Plan 
A Relief and Loan Plan was inaugurated 
recently for the employees of the General 
Electric Company, who are unemployed, or 
where there is sickness and death in the 
family, for fire, or other disasters. The 
amount of loan is not to be more than 


$200, without interest, and is to be repaid 
by deductions from the payroll in instal- 
ments of 10 per cent of the weekly pay 
when the worker is returned to full time. 
Employees may become members after one 
year’s service. Schenectady Works News, 
December 3, 1926. 
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Which—Bonus or Salary Increase? 

The president of the Eastern Dairies, 
Inc., describes their service bonus which 
promotes thrift by depositing the money 
due each employee in a savings bank with 
the provision that it is not to be withdrawn 
for a year except in the event of death of 


the recipient. The basis of the bonus is 
one per cent of the individual earnings 
multiplied by the number of years of ser- 
vice, with the exception that after ten years’ 
service each succeeding two years are taken 
as a unit for multiplication. By Charles 
G. Morris. System, December, 1926, p. 
748 3144. 


Union Labor Leaders Ready to Start 
Life Insurance Company in January 
Union labor is going into the life insur- 

ance business, expecting to commence op- 
eration in January 1927. This venture 
which is termed by the labor leaders as 
the biggest enterprise ever entered into by 
organized labor, has already proceeded to 
the point of arranging for the employment 
of medical, legal, actuarial and insurance 
experts. 

Subscriptions to stock in the company, 
which will be known as “The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company,” have already 
passed the $600,000 minimum required to 
begin actual business. 

The enterprise is approved by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, with indorse- 
ment of President Green. The company 
is chartered under the laws of Maryland, 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 


Immigration 


Report of Royal Commission on Coal 
Industry 

Anyone interested in the coal business or 

affected by the world coal situation should 

read this volume (published by H. M. Sta- 

tionery Office). Part II deals with the or- 

ganization of the industry—structure, na- 
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with an authorized capital and Surplus 
combined of not less than $600,000. The 
par value of its stock and surplus js $50 
per share with earnings limited to 6 per 
cent. 

Both group and individual insurance yi 
be issued to trade unions, trade unionists 
wage earners, their families and depen. 
dents. All policies will be profit-sharing 
Stock will be limited to 800 shares to m. 
tional and international unions, 80 shares 
to all other forms of unions, and 10 shares 
to individual trade unionists. Three. 
fourths of the directors of the company 
must at all times be officers or representa. 
tives of national and international unions, 

Stock can be purchased only by tra 
ufiions and trade unionists. To assure 
trade union ownership and control the 
company reserves the right to repurchase 
stock for its own use or resale on thirty 
days’ option. 

Shares in the company have already been 
purchased by local unions and _ individual 
members of unions in every state, in sey- 
erai of the possessions of the United States 
and in all provinces of Canada. 


The officers and directors of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company are: Mat- 
thew Woll, President; George W. Per- 
kins, Secretary-Treasurer; the executive 
committee consists of Matthew Woll, G 
W. Perkins, Luther C. Steward, Thomas 
F. Flaherty, James M. Lynch, Martin F. 
Ryan, Thomas E. Burke. 

The company’s offices are in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor 
Washington. Chicago Evening Post. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


tionalization, royalties, distribution, cot- 
veyance. Part III deals with employers 
and employed—output, wages, hours, regt- 
larity of work, recruiting and personne, 
safety and health, housing, welfare, ass 
ciation of workers, profits. 

The conclusions are too long to quote it 
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{ull but they include state acquisition of 
the mineral property, amalgamation of 
many existing small mines, a closer con- 
nection of mining with allied industries, 
state support of research, co-operation in 
distribution and many changes in labor re- 
lations. 294 pages. 


The Nature of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion 


The four main methods of preventing 
and settling industrial disputes, concilia- 
tion, enquiry, arbitration, and wage deter- 
mination, all have their advantages and dis- 


advantages, which are developed in this 
frst of three articles on the conciliation 
and arbitration of industrial disputes. 

The root causes of industrial unrest are 
also taken into account, under the two gen- 
eral categories of psychological and eco- 


Labor Relations: 
Arbitration 


The Conference Board Preferred to 
Strikes 


The American Federation of Labor is 
vitally interested to review more carefully 
strikes supported by organized labor gen- 
erally, but really conducted in the interest 
of a specific trade union. The newer policy 


nomic causes. Greatly complicating both 
of these problems is the shortage of 
markets from which every industrial coun- 
try suffers from time to time. International 
Labour Review, November, 1926, p. 
640 :20. 


Five-Day Week an Old Story to Saal 
Company 

The fact is brought to light that the 
H. G. Saal Company, manufacturer of 
speakers and other radio equipment, has 
been operating on a five-working-day week 
for the past five years. The president says 
that man for man they have noticed greater 
efficiency. The increase has been especially 
noticeable in the summer, when the extra 
day can be spent outdoors. The change 
was instituted at the request of the workers 
themselves. Sales Management, Dec. 11, 
1926. 


Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, 


of the American Federation of Labor is 
to develop leaders whose constructive at- 
titude of mind toward industrial problems 
will gain by peaceful methods at the con- 
ference board the industrial adjustments 
formerly sought by means of the strike. 
By Matthew Wollman. Pacific Factory, 
November, 1926, p. 40:3. 


Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardization, 
Waste 


Industrial Trucks Reducing Costs of 
Handling Wire and Strip 


The cost of handling wire and strip is 
excessively high because every pound of 
metal must be moved from five to twelve 
times. In a certain mill one electric tier- 
ing truck equipped with a ram daily moved 
more than a million pounds of wire and 
eliminated from the cooling floor the pre- 
existing crowded condition. Its use involved 
a fixed daily charge of $5 exclusive of the 


truck driver’s time, and indicated a net 
saving equal to the former wages of ten 
men. Another company reports for such 
a truck an hourly operating cost of 24 
cents exclusive of power consumed and 
driver’s time. Still another concern oper- 
ating electric trucks figures the total over- 
head at $3.50 per day. The experience of 
these users of electric trucks shows that 
this mechanical equipment is an economic 
solution of the problem of moving heavy 
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meal products, anl prevents periodic break- 
down of production schedules. By Harold 
J. Payne. Pacific Factory, November, 
1926, p. 35:4. 


Saving in the Shipping Room 

The scarcity and price of lumber, the 
prevailing high freight rates, and increas- 
ing competition have already forced Ameri- 
can industry to reform shipping room prac- 
tice. In the last decade improvements in 
container designing have lowered freight 
charges and first cost of materials, while 
increasing container strength. As a result 
fewer disputes have arisen over goods lost 
or damaged in transit. In spite of decided 
gains in this direction the annual estimated 
loss from improper shipping room equip- 
ment and incorrect floor arrangement is 
still excessively high. The author cites the 
case of an Eastern factory, which changed 
the layout of its shipping room floor and 
installed electrical machines and a ramp 
conveyor at an annual payroll saving of 
$37,440. Since less than 5 per cent of 
American industrial plants have special de- 
partments in charge of materials and 
freight shipment handling, the author be- 
lieves it worth while for executives to give 
more thought to saving in the shipping 
room. By David I. Day. The Dodge Idea, 
November, 1926, p. 8:3. 
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Sawdust Under the Boilers 

Several examples are cited from the tex. 
tile industry where manufacturers saved 
untold yards of cloth and thousands of 
dollars annually by improved Salvage 
methods. One such instance is that of a 
counterpane manufacturer who made the 
discarded corner pieces from each pane 
into babies’ bibs that brought in a good- 
sized profit. A paint factory devised a 
bonus plan for the economic soldering of 


paint cans, which resulted in saving about 
$500 worth of solder annually per work. 
man. In another factory a training course 
in standardized inspection saved annually 
$38,000 on production. Unless common 
sense be used in salvaging, the cost of re 
claiming raw material will, however, ex- 
ceed the initial value. A careful use of 
raw materials may mean great savings to 
a jewelry manufacturer, while a similar 
method may be wildly extravagant for a 
furniture company. To burn sawdust un- 
der the boilers in order to reduce the coal 
bill does not balance the combined expense 
of freight for lumber and coal bills. Such 
a concern should follow the example of 
another furniture company and move its 
plant to the region where its lumber grows 
if it would continue to burn its waste prod- 
ucts under its boilers. By William R. Bas- 
set. Business, November, 1926, p. 32:3. 


BUYING, RECEIVING, STORING, SHIPPING 


Buying—the Neglected Science 

Three factors will have an important ef- 
fect upon the conduct of business in the 
future—the continuation of the develop- 
ment of labor saving machinery; standardi- 
zation and the elimination of waste; pur- 
chasing. There will continue to be three 
buying factors which will limit and de- 
fine the things which the purchasing agent 
fundamentally is buying—quality, service 
and price. To buy these three factors 
properly, purchasing must be treated as 


a primary function of the business organi- 
zation. Subordinate it to some other de- 
partment and certain factors inevitably 
suffer. The following methods of scientific 
purchasing have proved significant and val- 
uable: 

Buy at the correct time of the market. 

Buy at the correct price. 

Standardize purchases. 

Centralize buying. 

Appreciate the value of long-term con- 
tracts. 
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Watch the cost of bringing the material 
from the point of production to the point 
of consumption. 

New methods that may develop are di- 
rect dealing between manufacturers, and 
co-operative buying of imported commodi- 


ties. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Watch Profits 


In 1924 there were 181,032 unprofitable 
corporations, against 236,389 which made a 
profit, which should warn sales managers 
to stop driving for mere volume at any 
cost. This means that American business 
is only 56.6 per cent efficient. Among those 
industries showing the highest proportion 
of companies making a profit are the bev- 
erage industry, meat-packing, ice manufac- 
turing, glove industry, paper industry, mill- 
ing business, furniture, canning industry, 
printing and publishing, and building ma- 
terial. A table shows the profits and losses 
in fifty lines of business. By J. George 
Frederick. Sales Management, Dec. 11, 
1926, p. 983 :4. 


Installment Selling 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science an attempt was made to 
evaluate the position of installment selling 
in the economic structure of American 
business life. The technical details of in- 
stallment selling were ignored and the gen- 
eral consequences, the immediate economic 
effects and the future possibilities of this 
new form of merchandising as bearing on 
producer and consumer were the topics dis- 
cussed. 

Professor Seligman in his opening ad- 
dress indicated the problems, and to a 
large degree forecast the discussions and 
papers that followed. Is the distinction 
between consumers’ credit and producers’ 
credit the crucial problem? Or is it a ques- 
tion between the productive, the wasteful, 
and the neutral use of credit? Much of 
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Results to be expected from this develop- 
ment are, 

Direct profits from purchasing 

Mainterance of low prices on finished 
products 


Stabilization. By H. E. Irish. Nation’s 
Business. September, 1926, p. 34:3. 


the prejudice in the minds of the skeptical 
is due to the habit of thinking that credit 
is only justifiable as extended to producers’ 
goods. Every new form of credit has been 
received with severe criticism, and has 
passed through three distinct periods, if 
it survived at all, before being received into 
the ranks of the respectable. First, initial 
growth, and installment selling has passed 
through that stage for several generations, 
with the buying of furniture, houses, etc. 
Then the age of abuse and over expansion, 
and the diminution of these abuses. We 
venture to guess that this stage has been 
reached and not yet left behind, if the 
number of failures of financing houses be 
accepted as a criterion. Finally the stage 
in which the underlying principles are rec- 
ognized and the sound practices carefully 
salvaged from the unsound. This period, 
in the history of installment selling has 
been born but its immaturity is beyond dis- 
pute. 

Possibly the most significant question 
asked was whether installment selling mere- 
ly shifts demand both from the future into 
the present and from one industry to an- 
other, or whether it really increases the 
general purchasing power through econo- 
mies of large scale production, and by giv- 
ing an incentive to the purchaser to work 
for the goods he already possesses. 

Mr. John Rovensky, first vice-president 
of the Bank of America, emphasized the 
responsibility of finance companies for the 
method and yolume of business of each 
group they finance. The banks in their 
turn are responsible for the character and 
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safety of the finance companies they sup- 
port. Mr. Rovensky believes that install- 
ment selling is justifiable so long as it satis- 
fies reasonable wants, and becomes a danger 
to the community when it is entered into 
merely as a means to extort more money 


from the consumer. 


Professor John Maurice Clark pointed 
out that the finance companies can extend 
a disciplinary force over the dealers. 
Through dealer, consumer, and finance com- 
pany participating in the formation of the 
contract, all interests may be more success- 
fully served. Installment selling may serve 
to help business over a transitional period 
in which the productive forces have out- 
strippel the immediate absorbing powers of 
the community. By its temporary increase 
in demand it may get industry over this 
“dead center,” and enable latent productive 
power to convert itself into actual produc- 
tion. Then the wages and profits resulting 
from this production will reinforce demand 
for goods, since it is true in the long run 
that “supply of one thing constitutes de- 
mand for others.” 

Mr. Foster of the Pollak Foundation was 
possibly the only speaker who condemned 
installment selling as a policy or remedy. 
He gave, in brief, the central thesis of 
“Profits” of which he is co-author. In- 
stallment selling is one of the symptoms 
of the disease of the present economic 
order, a disease due to corporate and indi- 
vidual savings, that results in more goods 
being produced than can be consumed on 
the same price level. Installment selling is 
at best a temporary opiate which will only 
emphasize the depression when the false 
stimulation shall have ceased. 


On the whole, the tone of the meeting 
was optimistic, but distinctly qualified by 
the realization that this new form of busi- 
ness has not been put through the drastic 
test of a complete business cycle. 

That installment financing has come to 
stay was accepted without dispute. For 
certain durable commodities that are either 
directly productive, or help to increase the 
productivity of the family unit, and whose 
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immediate purchase helps successful budget. 
ing, installment selling is advantageous, 
The dangers lie in attempting to Oversell 
in absorbing too much of the nation’s or. 
chasing power in high finance charges, jn 
concealing rates and thus the true cost to 
the individual of installment selling. Most 
of these dangers are self-corrective. Tha 
there are advantages in this new method of 
merchandising was not denied, but whether 
the costs of these advantages will outweigh 
the benefits now being derived, cannot he 
decided until a depression period has tested 
its fundamental soundness. By Blanche 
Schnitzer. 


The High Cost of Sales Records 

An important factor contributing to the 
high cost of distribution is the expense 
of keeping adequate sales records. One of 
the chief causes is the failure to distinguish 
between essential and non-essential infor- 
mation and another is the duplication of 


records. A third contributing cause to the 


cost of records is the failure to appreciate 
just how much labor is needed to keep a 
record of how much extra expense is en- 
tailed by the addition of each bit of in- 
formation. Perhaps the greatest reason of 
all is the failure to appreciate the invest- 
ment nature of a record. When orders 
came to cut down expenses even the big 
boss is apt to forget the investment the 
company has in its records and these ac- 
tivities are the first to feel the effects. By 
Francis S. Swayze. Printers’ Ink, Dec. 2, 
1926, p. 17:4. 


Why Faith Is the Salesman’s Biggest 
Asset 

There are many men who fail as sales- 
men. But instead of excusing them- 
selves by saying, “I just couldn’t get go 
ing,” they should really say, “I never de- 
veloped any faith in the line.” 

The average buyer wants to be sold. He 
finds himself more successful with mer- 
chandise in which he has confidence and 
which he can offer with enthusiasm. The 
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salesman with faith in his proposition 
passes that faith on to the buyer, and when 
the buyer, in turn, becomes the seller, that 


confidence is carried right on through to 
the consumer. By A. H. Deute. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, September, 1926, p. 48:3. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Some Conclusions on: Are There Too 
Many Salesmen? 

Some of the causes of the increase in the 
number of salesmen are summed up in the 
following points: (1) Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing. The Luxite Silk Products Company 
says that their salesmen must make many 
more calls than in the past, which means 
a larger sales force, finally reflected in the 
higher price of the merchandise. The Sig- 
nal Shirt Company and the Hamp Williams 
Hardware Company have similar expe- 
riences. (2) Desire for national distribu- 
tion. (3) New functions for salesmen. 
(4) Duplication of effort by manufacturers 
and wholesalers. (5) Competition between 
jobbers’ salesmen selling the same line. 
(6) Need of thorough cultivation of the 
territory. (7) Trend away from jobber 
distribution. (8) General increase of busi- 
ness. (9) Rapid changes in style. (10) 
Increased facility of transportation. While 
some of these points are dangerous to the 
welfare of business, others show good busi- 
ness judgment and good business conditions. 

A second article on this subject gives a 
discussion of the remedies which the manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer can ad- 
minister. They are: (1) Syndicate buying 
by department stores, chain buying, and 
other forms of group and co-operative buy- 
ing. (2) Consolidations and mergers. (3) 
Survival of the fittest. (4) Education of 
dealers to better buying methods. (5) Ob- 
viation of duplication of effort between 
wholesaler and manufacturer. (6) Exclu- 
sive jobbing contracts or territorial rights 
to competing jobbers. (7) Concentration 
of wholesalers on smaller number of lines. 
(8) Specialty salesmen who do not sell. 
(9) More intensive cultivation of territory 
near the factory. (10) Simplified order 


methods. (11) More selling from samples 
sent by mail. (12 Sales agencies for non- 
competing manufacturers. (13) Work 
within associations. (14) Advertising. 
(15) Not “too many salesmen” but “not 
enough good salesmen.” By C. B, Larra- 
bee. Printers’ Ink, Dec. 9 and 16, 1926, 
p. 57:5; p. 33:6. 


Recruiting Salesmen 
Two contrasting methods are described. 
In one case the sales manager hires new 
salesmen within a few hours after he has 
first seen them. Is this the right way? A 
man might have been out of work for a 
long period, and good salesmen do not usu- 


ally remain idle. The right sort of sales- 


man will not jump into a new job on a 
moment’s notice; he wants to know some- 
thing about the firm he is representing. 

Another well-known sales manager takes 
his prospective salesman on a walk around 
the town with him, instead of the usual 
formal hotel interview. He watches to see 
whom the man speaks to, learns how he 
lives, what sort of a pace he sets for him- 
self, both in business and socially. The 
first man has open territories by the score, 
and a waiting list of vacancies, while the 
other man has a waiting list of applicants. 
By Eugene Whitmore. Sales Management, 
Dec. 11, 1926, p. 978 :4. 


How Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany Recruits College Men 

This company finds that the best time to 
build a force of summer salesmen composed 
of college students is just after the first 
of the year when the most energetic ones 
are making their plans for the summer. 
Many of the members of the regular sales 
and office organization of the Aluminum 
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Cooking Utensil Company are men who 
started working in the summer time to pay 
their way through college the following 
winter. The high man last summer was a 
Harvard man and his sales totaled $11,- 
625.35, working 64 days. Men of this type 
are good material for executive positions, 
as they have learned the business from the 
ground up. Sales Management, Nov. 27, 
1926, p. 920:1. 


Analysis of Selling Costs and Proper 
Basis of Salesmen’s Compensation 

It is very important to establish normal 
selling costs based on a budget and a sales 
quota, even if one is to do nothing but dis- 
tribute selling costs to the product in order 
to have a complete final cost of each article 
sold, regardless of changing the basis of 


Sales Promotion: 


hdd 
. 


“Have a Cigar 

The author feels that the salesman who 
gives him a cigar before he tells his story 
really is beset with doubt; that he does not 
know which is the better, a cigar or his 
proposition, and so he presents them in 
what he fears is the order of their im- 
portance to the buyer. This have-a-cigar 
habit is closely associated with the lacka- 
daisical methods of the type of salesman 
who picks his prospects at random. 

There is also the indiscriminate sending 
out of calendar pads, memorandum books, 
blotters, and house organs. It is believed 
that business in general is bearing too much 
“cigar expense.” By C. V. Buttelman. 
Business, December, 1926, p. 25:2. 


Another Answer to the Parking 
Problem 

Believing that a number of customers 
owning automobiles were using the mails 
for ordering merchandise or were not buy- 
ing as liberally as they would if they were 
not troubled with the parking problem, 
Woodward & Lothrop of Washington pro- 


salesmen’s compensation. In Studying the 
market to establish a quota the salesmen 
themselves should be consulted to get their 
opinion and knowledge of their territory, 
One of the best examples of making a study 
of a market and basing a policy of expan- 
sion on it, is that of the New York Tee. 
phone Company. 

In dealing with selling costs, one should 
consider first the district or the branch, and 
finally each salesman as a production cep. 
ter, and first distribute all items of general 
selling expense to those branches, anj 
finally to each man. 

Various other points are taken up in the 
plan outlined here, such as traveling ex. 
penses and salesmens cars. By Horace ¢ 
Crockett. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, Dec. 1, 
1926, 22 pages. 


Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


vided a solution for this difficulty. They 
bought a 25-passenger White motor bus, 
which was put into service between the 
store and a section of the city where there 
was ample, unrestricted parking facilities, 
There was an immediate response to the 
service offered, and after a year’s trial the 
owners feel very sure that the experiment 
has proved worth while. By Ruel Mc 
Daniel. Store Operation, December, 1926, 
p, 12:2. 


When You Write to Jobbers’ Salesmen 

First of all, the idea is dismissed that 
jobbers do not want a manufacturer to send 
communications to their salesmen. There 
are eight methods the manufacturer can 
use to reach salesmen, each one of these 


points being taken up and discussed in de- 
tail: (1) Letters or bulletins. (2) Hous 
magazines. (3) Portfolios and proofs of 
advertisements. (4) Samples. (5) Sales 
manuals. (6) Sample cases. (7) Dealer 
helps. (8) Films. No company can hope 
to get all of its jobbers to co-operate in 
this type of work but if it can get as many 
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as 80 per cent, and through these the names 
of from 1,000 to 3,000 salesmen, the effort 
will be worth while. By B. F. Berfield. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, December, 1926, p. 


52:4. 


Why and How We Sell Dealer Helps 
The Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
pany’s plan of making a modest charge for 
all printed and lithographed advertising 
material sent to dealers has proven very 
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successful. Making a charge for dealer 
helps has eliminated the waste of such ma- 
terial, has enabled the company to offer 
much better helps without materially in- 
creasing its own costs, and has made it 
possible to bring out fine pieces, which 
could not otherwise have been considered. 
Also, selling the merchandise to accom- 
pany the window trims has proven a profit- 
able plan. By Carl F. Propson. Sales 
Management, Nov. 27, 1926, p. 893: 3. 


Books Received 


The Story of Man’s Work. By William 
R. Hayward and Gerald W. Johnson. 
Minton, Balch & Co., New York, 
1925. 241 pages. $3.00. 

The Financial Organization of Society. 
By Harold G. Moulton. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1925 (re- 
vised edition). 768 pages. $4.00. 

Dollar Diplomacy. By Scott Nearing 
and Joseph Freeman. B. W. Huebsch, 
New York, 1925. 345 pages. $2.50. 


Essays in Taxation. By Edwin R. A. 
Seligman. Macmillan, New York, 
1925. 782 pages. 


Retail Accounting and Control. By 
Albert C. Hodge. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1925. 539 
pages. $4.00. 

Psychology of Selling and Advertising. 
By Edward K. Strong, Jr. McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1925. 459 pages. 
$4.00. 


The Historian and Historical Evidence. 
By Allen Johnson. Scribner’s, New 
York, 1926. 176 pages. $2.00. 

U. S. Board of Tax Appeals. By Charles 
D. Hamel. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1926. 203 pages. $10.00. 

Corporation Secretary’s Guide. By Wil- 
liam H. Crow. Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1926. 707 pages. $10.00. 

Cost of Government in the United 
States. National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, 1926. 138 pages. 

$2.00. 


The Merit System in Government. Re- 
port of the Conference Committee on 
the Merit System. National Municipal 
League, New York, 1926. 170 pages. 
$1.50. 

Making Money Happily. By Herbert N. 
Casson. B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
New York, 1926. 166 pages. $2.50. 

Advertising Procedure. By Otto Klepp- 
ner, M. C. S. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1925. 525 pages. $5.00. 


The Rise of Modern Industry. By J. L. 
Hammond and Barbara Hammond. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1926. 
262 pages. $2.75. 

Copy. By George P. Metzger. Doubleday, 
Page, Garden City, N. Y., 1926. 163 
pages. $2.00. 

A Psychological Study of Immigrant 
Children at Ellis Island. By Bertha M. 
Boody, Ph.D. Williams & Wilkins, 
Baltimore, 1926. 163 pages. $4.00. 

Banking Through the Ages. By Noble 
Foster Hoggson. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, 1926. 128 pages. $3.00. 

The Democratic Way of Life. By 
Thomas Vernor Smith. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1926. 206 pages. 
$1.75. 

An Introduction to Retail Advertising. 
By Arthur Judson Brewster. A. W. 
Shaw, Chicago, 1926. 310 pages. $5.00. 


Economics of Transportation. By 


W. T. Jackman. A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 
1926. 810 pages. 


$6.00. 
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Mathematical Investigations in the 
Theory of Value and Prices. By Irv- 
ing Fisher. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., 1925. 126 pages. $1.00. 

The Ancient Greeks and the Evolution 
of Standards in Business. By George 
M. Calhoun. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1926. 103 pages. $1.00. 
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Saturated Civilization. By Sigmun 
Mendelsohn. Macmillan, New York 
1926. 180 pages. $1.75. 


The Better Wage. Ernst & Ernst, New 
York, 1926. 26 pages. Gratis. 


Wages in the United States. Nation 


Industrial Conference Board, Inc., Ney 
York, 1926. 153 pages. $2.50, 





Profits, Dividends and the Law. 


By 
Prosper Reiter, Jr. Ronald Press, New 
York, 1926. 260 pages. $4.50. 

Mr. Reiter’s book can best be described 
from the subtitle “Profits Available for 
Dividends from the Standpoint of Law and 
Best Accounting Practice.” It is a scholarly 
discussion in the best of English of those 
elements which go into the Profit and Loss 
Account that are the usual cause of most 
of the trouble arising in the determination 
of net profits. For example, there are 
chapters on depreciation, depletion of wast- 
ing assets, and separate chapters on such 
matters as good will and other intangibles, 
deferred charges, leasehold interests, fixed 
charges and two especially good chapters 
on surplus and reserves. There are also a 
number of other chapters of a_ similar 
nature, but perhaps the best chapter is that 
on depreciation, particularly since depre- 
ciation is subject to many interpretations 
and its treatment is not uniform even among 
the best accountants. 

In order to illustrate the method of Mr. 
Reiter’s book it may be interesting to re- 
view his treatment of depreciation. He be- 
gins by establishing the nature of deprecia- 
tion; its cause and results. He then dis- 
cusses different methods of applying de- 
preciation to produce the desired result, con- 
trasting depreciation reserve with sinking 
fund. There follows a discussion with 


legal reference to the handling of this item 
in the accounts looking at it from various 
points of view. He traces the gradual legal 
recognition of depreciation over a period of 
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years, again citing cases and giving his 
own comments as to the soundness of the 
decisions. It is made clear, that Particularly 
in the American decisions of late years, the 
theory of depreciation is well recognized 
and there are sound legal verdicts that may 
serve as guides in its proper determination, 

Only in one respect do I find criticism of 
this important chapter, where it is stated 
that the Directors should cause the com- 
pany to set aside a fund in cash or securi- 
ties equivalent to the depreciation reserve 
in order not only that the legal requirements 
that capital shall not be impaired shall be 
fulfilled but also in order to take care of the 
financial problem arising when replace- 
ments must be made. Unfortunately, only 
an insignificant percentage of all the com- 
panies in business are so profitable and so 
amply supplied with working capital as to 
permit of doing this. Usually the financial 
problem arising from constant growth, or 
on the other hand resulting from inade- 
quate profits, is so pressing as to require 
every available dollar to be kept in current 
working capital or put into physical prop- 
erty. Another objection to accumulating 
cash funds lies in the fact that many com- 
panies, especially large ones that have been 
in business for some period of time, have 
annual replacement requirements about 
equal to the annual depreciation reserve. 
Thus, having built up a reserve to a cef- 
tain point the debits thereafter approxi- 
mately offset the annual credits. In a case 
of this kind a cash fund would be entirely 
wasteful and useless. 
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Another interesting point that might well 
have been discussed but was not, is the 
question of whether to increase the annual 
charge to profit and loss for depreciation 
reserve on account of a rise in the price 
evel with resulting increase in replacement 
cost of fixed property. Many accountants 
insist that this is wrong, since you cannot 
show fixed property on the balance sheet 
at anything other than cost, and conse- 
quently, there is no basis for an increased 
depreciation rate. Looking at it from an in- 
yestment and banking point of view this is 
hardly conservative practice and results at 
times in an over-statement of profits, be- 
cause under this practice it is customary 
to charge to the property account the ex- 
cess cost of the new machine over the cost 
of the one displaced. Had the annual 
credit to reserve been adjusted approxi- 
mately to the increase in price level this 
increased cash requirement for replace- 
ment would have been anticipated and earn- 
ings would correspondingly have been 
more conservatively stated. Expressing it 
otherwise, the company would not have 
gone along paying out in dividends money 
that would be needed later to maintain the 
physical integrity of the business. 

Mr. Reiter’s book fills a gap in that it 
brings together material heretofore scat- 
tered widely since the books on general ac- 
counting treat this subject only incidentally. 
He is sound in his accounting and his legal 
experience applied to the accounting prob- 
lems he has discussed should be very valu- 
able to all accountants. As a preliminary 
tothe main point of his book he gives an in- 
teresting review of the decisions in British 
law on many points, which is important be- 
cause, of course, these decisions have great 
weight in governing British Courts today 
and to a lesser extent influence American 
Courts, especially where the American 
Courts have not established a line of cases 
on any point im question. 

The book is full of specific references to 
cases, both British and American, that per- 
mit a close study of the law governing the 
treatment of these different elements of the 
profit and loss account. 
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Mr. Reiter’s book should be considered a 
worthy addition to the libraries of all treas- 
urers and accountants, not to mention law- 
yers interested in the proper determina- 
tion of profits from which dividends may 
safely be paid. 

Epwarp Nortuup Hay, 
Dillon, Read & Co. 





The Social Control of Business. By 
John Maurice Clark. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1926. 473 pages. 
$4.00. 

“Less government in business and more 
business in government.” Since the war 
this has been used as a slogan by many 
business groups. Slogans are often a kind 
of froth that comes to the top when the 
mind, knowing little of any particular sub- 
ject, becomes exceedingly agitated. 

It is safe to say that very many who 
use or endorse the slogan quoted above 
know very little of “government” in busi- 
ness, of its raison d’etre, of its develop- 
ment, or of its present status. ‘“Govern- 
ment,” as here used, is extended to “social 
control,” direct and indirect, by Professor 
J. M. Clark of the University of Chicago 
in his recent volume entitled “Social Con- 
trol of Business.” 

We recommend the study of this book to 
every business man and especially to those 
who form or attempt to form public opin- 
ion on this extremely important subject. 
We say study, rather than read, for the 
book is not easy reading. For that, it is 
too comprehensive, too thorough, too rigor- 
ous in its reasoning, and uses too few con- 
crete illustrations. This is not including 
as concrete, laws and decisions, that some 
might consider concrete because they be- 
lieve the heads from which they came have 
the characteristics of that useful material. 

Professor Clark concludes his volume 
with a chapter entitled, “If I Were Dic- 
tator.” In this he outlines what he would 
do and what he would not do if he were 
dictator. In the Nation’s Business for 
August, there is a striking article by 
United States Senator David A. Reed of 
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Pennsylvania. Its title is “If I Were Dic- 
tator” and its subject is the social control 


of business. Professor Clark, of course, 
believes in social control, as a necessary 
modifier of individualism and of laissez 
faire, and that it should be and will be 
extended. Senator Reed is “an adherent 
of the radical doctrine of strict individ- 
ualism in govornment.” Read his article 
when you are studying Professor Clark’s 
book. 

Professor Clark has certainly kept up 
with the development of social control of 
business, but he does not seem to have 
fully kept up with business. Some years 
ago, Ida Tarbell wrote the “History of the 
Standard Oil Company.” Business of that 
day was decidedly different from business 
of today. This difference is shown in her 
recent “Life of Judge Gary.” Miss Tar- 
bell has kept up with business. Professor 
Clark too often seems to be reasoning 
about social control of business today as 
if business ethics had changed little, if at 
all, in the last generation and as if the 
changes for the better had been wholly 
brought about by social control. He ac- 
knowledges, however, that these changes 
might have been impossible or at least 
greatly delayed if business men had not 
gladly accepted them. And yet, he states 
as a “patent fact that the interest of the 
business man is to get as much as possible 
and to give as little as possible in ex- 
change.” Caveat emptor has compara- 
tively little place in American business to- 
day, but Professor Clark does not seem to 
recognize the fact. 

Social control must always be studied 
with reference to the forces, the conditions 
and the persons it aims to control. As 
such control grows less necessary because 
of changes in conditions and men, it 
should be less pronounced. Social control 
may over-reach itself and defeat itself, as 
many think it has in prohibition. Not 


every beneficial force develops from less 
to greater, but evolutionists are often blind 
to any other change. 

Professor Clark points out that business 
is not a profession and gives many reasons 
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why it is not. He overlooks what to - 
is the determining reason. Business men 
are not required to be certificated by the 
government as competent to pursue their 
calling as in the case of lawyers, doctors 
and teachers. We wonder that Professo 
Clark does not discuss this form of socia 
control now that schools of business a4. 
ministration are turning out more and mon 
men who could meet such tests. 

We also wonder that Professor Clark 
should state as a fact that business men 
only pretend to believe that welfare work 
pays in dollars and cents and that business 
frowns upon those who will not so pretend 
even against their convictions. Again we 
believe that Professor Clark is not posted 
on some phases of business. 

Everyone who has studied his previous 
work, the “Economics of Overhead Cost” 
knows that he is a keen analyst of business 
and business methods and that he doubtless 
knows more about them than the larg 
majority of business men. But he does not 
seem to recognize fully in the Social Con- 
trol of Business how greatly the knowl 
edge and the animating spirit of business 
men have changed. 

Joun G. THOompPson, 
Assistant to the President, 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 





By J. A 
New York, 


Introductory Accounting. 
Powelson. Prentice-Hall, 
1926. 711 pages. $5.00. 


The author’s efforts to produce clear and 
concise information concerning accounting 
methods, as practiced today, have surely 
been successful. It will be a great help to 
those seeking accounting knowledge ly 
their own efforts; and without doubt 
schools teaching the subject will find int 
a worthy text book. The value of accoutt- 
ing knowledge in almost every walk of life 
is becoming so evident every day that the 
number of those desiring to know the fund 
mentals is constantly increasing. 

In presenting the subject the author’ 
clear and understandable language makes #t 
possible for those without any previous 
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tnowledge of bookkeeping to grasp the 
principles of accounting by personal study. 
The novel methods of presenting the sub- 
ject should appeal to the schools wishing 
to teach the student in a simple and quick, 
though thorough manner. 

After setting forth the importance of the 
study of accounting, and explaining what 
assets, ownership and equities, liabilities, net 
yorth, etc., are the student begins with the 
palance sheet, and is shown the reason for 
keeping books. The opening of the ledger 
and rules of debit and credit, preparing 
fnancial statements, are so clearly explained 
the most uninformed can understand. The 
student is carefully led through the steps 
of trial balance, checking errors, and meth- 
ods of locating errors, to the closing of 
the books and preparing financial state- 
ments. 

Throughout the work are found numer- 
ous examples with questions such as would 
naturally arise in the mind of the student. 
Each question is answered in a simple, con- 
cise way, leaving no doubt about the sub- 
ject, and one reading with the desire to 
learn will acquire the information quickly. 

The chapters devoted to Business Pro- 
cedure and Forms, such as handling Cash, 
Purchase, Receiving, Storing and Shipping 
Records, the preparation of Sales Records 
and Invoices, Collection Methods, Columnar 
Records, etc., gives the student a thorough 
knowledge of the material necessary for 
the handling of records. 

Such subjects as Accrued and Deferred 
Items, Depreciation, Obsolescence and De- 
pletion are fully defined. Entries for han- 
dling items through the books are explained 
and the methods of computing and appor- 
tioning over proper periods are stated. 

The work takes one through the account- 
ing for Sole Proprietorship, Partnership 
and Corporations, explaining how balance 
sheets, supplemented with other data, may 
be used to interpret certain phases of finan- 
cial condition. 

The necessary forms and procedure to 
form a corporation, together with the 
making up certificates and issuing stock are 
covered so fully that the book may be 
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well used as a guide to the business man de- 
siring such information. 

In explaining the Voucher System the 
writer has started with the definition of a 
voucher, and carries the student through 
the routine of preparing, registering and 
posting the records, to the final payment 
and filing for future reference. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the voucher 
are set forth, so that one may readily de- 
cide whether it is adapted to the needs of 
the business. 

The last section of the book is devoted 
to three practice sets. No. 1 covers sole 
proprietorship, No. 2 a partnership, and 
No. 3 a corporation, so the student is not 
only given a complete study of accounting, 
with the natural questions answered, but 
practical tests to bring out the theory. 

The usefulness of this work will be ap- 
preciated by those who wish to learn the 
principles of accounting through home 
study, by schools desiring a text written in 
simple, clear and concise terms, and by 
business people who need a ready reference 
for puzzling questions in elementary ac- 
counting. 


Joun M. Busu, Assistant Manager, 
Dutchess Manufacturing Company. 


Modern Business: The Business Man in 
Society. By Leon C. Marshall and 
Mildred J. Wiese. Macmillan, New 
York, 1926. 512 pages. $1.60. 


This volume gives a general view of 
business activities and the work of the 
business man in modern society. It is 
primarily a text for the economic courses 
in the senior high school and the junior col- 
lege. It might be used, too, by corporation 
schools, The main parts of the book are 
an introduction covering the Background of 
Modern Industry and the Task of the Busi- 
ness Administrator, Part II on Produc- 
tion, Part III on Personnel, Part IV on 
Marketing, Part V, on Finance, Part VI 
on Risk-bearing and the Forms of the 
Business Unit, Part VII on Business Or- 
ganization and Leadership. Each chapter 
is followed by a reading list. 
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Can We Compete Abroad? By C. C. 
Martin. National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, N. Y., 1926. 155 pages. 25¢ a copy. 
This volume is an effort to interpret 

America’s ability to export under such cap- 

tions as “The Statistical Story,” “Testimony 

from the Other Side,” “Sales Factors 

Usually Ignored,’ “Our Money Goes 

Abroad,” “Our Pioneering Engineers,” and 

the “Trend of Manufacturing Costs.” 





The Ethics of Business. By Edgar L. 
Heermance. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1926. 233 pages. $2.00. 

Every business man, association execu- 
tive or personnel manager, should read 
“The Ethics of Business.” Most of us are 
reluctant to pause in our efforts for any 
achievement to record progress or analyze 
results that might lead to change and im- 
proved methods. At least Mr. Heermance 
has helped me in my organizing and en- 
couraging industries and individuals to a 
higher plane of business ethics. In his 
searching study he gives us a measuring 
stick by which we can prove those codes we 
are administering, living and practicing. 
Thus we may make our ideal set-ups more 
practical in the light of a few years of 
application and his study. 

Let me run over the high lights and quote 
just a few epigrams which I am sure will 
tempt anyone interested in practical ethics 
to add Mr. Heermance’s book to his library 
at once as one book at least he will reread 
often. 

First it is a study of associations of 
business men rather than individual firms. 
Second, of standards that have grown up 
in these associations and not with current 
practices. The study is confined to the de- 
velopment of business ethics in the United 
States. 

The picture of this development since 
1905 is well drawn and a true analysis of 
the worthwhile activities, ideals and vision 
behind most organizations of business men 
today. “The day is past when it was each 
factory or store for itself, and the devil 
take the hindmost.” “It remained for the 
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modern trade associations to evolve ; 
method of escape from chaos—co-operatiy, 
competition.” “A definite written standard 
eliminates misunderstandings, reduces busi. 
ness hazards and lowers costs.” “The mos 
effective code is the one which hits the forms 
of unfair practice that are a menace to that 
particular industry and hits them hard” 
“The code does not create ethics—it ex. 
presses it.” 


Whether or not your industry or profes. 
sion has a code, you will profit from read. 
ing the second part devoted to present-day 
standards. A new term for that much used 
and abused “Co-operation” is given: “Prip. 
ciple of Common Interest.” 





The author has caught the spirit of the 
Better Business and Truth in Advertising 
Movement that “A community ethics mus 
be built up in the matter of merchandising 
publicity.” We learn from his chapter six 
that even the Outdoor Advertising Indus 
try has standards and is eliminating and 
trying to restrict unnecessary or unsightly 
marring of our landscapes and highways. 


If every giver and user of credit ora 
contract would follow chapter eight, we 
would have less misunderstandings and 
much less loss and fewer legal disputes, 
The professions as his study shows have 
been in advance of business in their develop- 
ment of standards, and business in appre- 
ciating it must apply professional attitude 
to its practices more and more. Business 
is a public service and he shows how this 
standard is being applied to definite situa- 
tions. 

In this era when we hear so much about 
the “price cutter” and enemy competitors, 
the chapter on “A Fair Profit” contains 
much to be digested profitably by producer, 
distributor and consumer. 

The chapter on the standards of proper 
relations between employer and employee is 
especially strong. Mr. Heermance presents 
the belief that there is a growing applica- 
tion of practical Christianity or human and 
spiritual relations to business and the real 
motives and customs in business practices 

All of us down deep in our hearts or be- 
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hind all our methods, no matter how low 
we may rank in the eyes of our competitors, 
have standards and attain to an ever higher 
tevel. Rules or codes must be rewritten as 
we expend or become more proficient in 
carrying out the standards, or a greater 
number take up the same line. Mr. Heer- 
mance’s book will help us all to a higher 
plane of ethics in our own business dealings 
and aid us tremendously in raising the 
standards of the groups, industries or asso- 
cations with which we have contact or in- 
fluence. 

W. S. Hays, Secretary, 

National Slate Association. 





Vital Department Store Statistics. By 
Arthur Lazarus, C. P. A. Dry Goods 
Economist, New York, 1926. 167 pages. 
$3.00. 

Vital statistics for various industries have 
been continuously published for many years, 
but this book is indeed refreshing, as it 
opens up a field of study in an industry 
which has remained a closed field to the 





newcomer. 
Tables are presented in percentage values 
comparing the sales of various stores that 
are more or less comparable in size, not 
only for each month of the year, but for 
each individual department as well. The 
facts presented cover some extremely im- 
portant high lights concerning department 
store conditions such as stablizing the flow 
of goods in distribution, direct selling ex- 
pense by departments, turnovers, advertis- 
ing percentages, analysis of returned mer- 
chandise by departments and other valuable 
statistical information. 
The book is so compact in its informa- 
tion that it is difficult to attempt to stress 
any particular chapter without committing 
an injustice to the author. If one cares to 
penetrate beneath the mass of percentage 
tables that are shown, he will notice on 
page nine some interesting figures for mil- 
Iinery sales by months for 1922. These 
percentages are so conclusive that it is no 
wonder that the author says so aptly, 
“There is still much work to be done to 
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promote the year-’round sale of millinery.” 

The chapter dealing with turnovers by 
departments, although succinct, contains 
some extremely important information deal- 
ing with high turnovers for specialty stores. 
The author, in pointing out an “Immediate 
Need” policy which is responsible for one 
particular specialty store’s high turnover is 
evidently taking the wind out of some of 
the more majestic department stores in the 
country, although he leaves the thought un- 
said. 

In this book we gather Mr. Lazarus is not 
so anxious to give the reader conclusive 
figures by which to be guided, but what is 
more important, to open the large vista of 
possible figures which are woefully lacking 
as a guide to scientific department store 
operation. 

Mr. Lazarus is a pioneer in the change 
that is now taking place in the department 
store field from the “rule of thumb meth- 
od,” to that of ascertainable and inherently 
latent underlying principles which can be 
determined almost as accurately as in the 
field of science, if the reader will but apply 
the methods outlined by Mr. Lazarus in this 
book to his own business. 

Harotp B. Wess, Managing Director, 

American Retailers’ Association, Inc. 





The Story of an Epoch-Making Move- 
ment. By Maud Nathan. Doubleday- 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1926. 
236 pages. $2.50. 

In the “Story of an Epoch-Making 
Movement,” Mrs. Nathan has set forth 
in a convincing and entertaining manner 
the history of the Consumers’ League. 
Mrs. Nathan came to her task uniquely 
equipped, since for more than a quarter 
of a century the League formed the cen- 
ter of her own keen interest and inde- 
fatigable activity. 

While the book deals with the entire 
history of the Consumers’ League move- 
ment here and abroad, it is concerned 
chiefly with the organization and early 
work of the New York League, this hav- 
ing been the first league formed, antedat- 
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ing by some eight years the National Con- 
sumers’ League as well as being the one 
with which the author has been most close- 
ly associated. 


The vivid description of the deplorable 
conditions of employment prevailing in the 
average New York department store of 
thirty-five years ago, with which the book 
opens, reminds one somewhat of the heart 
rending pictures the Webbs have painted 
of early conditions in English industry 
and the ignorance and apathy of the public 
in regard to this situation is well brought 
out. The unique contribution of the Con- 
sumers’ League, as Mrs. Nathan makes 
clear, was in arousing the conscience of 
the public to these evils and in supplying 
means whereby they could direct their 
power as consumers toward amelioration. 
How this was done by the use of a “white 
list,” a “white label” and in various other 
ways forms a large part of the history 
while sprightly descriptions of encounters 
between early volunteers and New York 
merchants add a touch of humor to the 
story. 


In fact it is in the description of those 
early days that the greatest interest and 
value of the book lie and more than ever 
as we read its pages we marvel how great- 
ly the power and influence of the League 
exceeded its size or financial strength. 
That this was due in great part to the 
energy and zeal of some of the early 
volunteers and perhaps a bit also to their 
flair for publicity we read between the 
lines, and we realize how the sound eco- 
nomic and business sense of women like 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, Dr. Mary Jacobi 
and the author herself cleverly succeeded 
in directing the interest they aroused by 
emotional appeals toward the accomplish- 
ment of practical reforms. Certainly the 
story of those early days is well and vivid- 
ly told and furnishes an inspiring record 
of what a few public spirited women can 
accomplish in arousing the public con- 
science and in moulding public opinion. 

One strange and inexplicable omission 
which greatly detracts from the historical 





value of the work is Mrs. Nathan's {ai. 
ure even to mention three executive secre. 
taries of the New York League who are 
particularly notable not only for the work 
they accomplished while with the League 
but for the distinguished service they haye 
rendered the cause of working wome 
since leaving it, service doubtless dye in 
large part to their experience with the 
Consumers’ League: Pauline Goldmark, 
first secretary of the New York League, 
became the first woman member of th 
New York State Industrial Board and alsp 
served during the war as head of the Wo. 
man’s Service section of the U. S. Railroad 
Commission ; Frances Perkins, while secre. 
tary of the New York League was largely 
responsible for the passage of the 54-hour 
law for women in New York factories and 
is now Chairman of the New York Indus. 
trial Board, the first woman to hold that 
position; Nelle Swartz as a result of her 
work as secretary of the New York 
League became director of the Bureay 
of Women in Industry in New York 
State, a position she still occupies. Any 
history of the Consumers’ League move- 
ment which fails to take account of the 
service rendered the League by women of 
this caliber and of the part the League 
played in their development is incomplete 
indeed. Fortunately in dealing with the 
history of the National Consumers 
League, Mrs. Nathan did not make a sim- 
ilar omission in her tribute to Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, executive secretary of that 
league since its foundation, while brief is 
sincere and discriminating. 

In the part of the book dealing with 
the more recent history of the Consumers’ 
League movement we note a lack of the 
close personal touch which vitalizes the 
early part of the book and also some 
rather surprising omissions. This is per- 
haps inevitable in a work so largely made 
up of personal reminiscences as it deals 
with a period when the author’s connection 
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with the League was not so close a 
formerly. 


In the final chapter Mrs. Nathan gives 
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ys a brief but illuminating glimpse of 
what the future of the Consumers’ League 
might be could it succeed in really organ- 
zing the great potential power of the 
consumer, a power capable of dominating 
both capital and labor. A vision of what 
this great force of public opinion, edu- 
cated, enlightened and aroused might ac- 
complish toward the economic regeneration 
of the world forms a fitting conclusion 
to the volume. 

The appendices which compose nearly 
one-half of the book and give many lists 
of officers and details in regard to various 
leagues offer little to interest the general 
reader though they will doubtless prove of 
value to the student and research worker. 


Lyp1a SAYER WALKER. 





Economics: Principles and Problems. 
By Lionel D. Edie. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 1926. 793 pages. 
$5.00. 


This text book on economics for uni- 
versity students and general readers is writ- 
ten out of the background of the most re- 
cent thinkers in the field of economics and is 
one of the most useful volumes published. 
Some of the salient features of the new ma- 
terial and of the new approach may be 
formulated as follows: 


1. The presentation of the historical 
background of economic society has been 
influenced by the trend of the newer his- 
torical and anthropological research. 

2. Quantitative methods supplement 
qualitative, and necessitate the frequent use 
of statistical measurement. 


3. A factual and descriptive content is 
read into the theories and principles. 


4. The relationship between a more or 
less constant human equipment of emotions, 
capacities, etc., and a highly variable eco- 
nomic culture is emphasized. The psy- 
chological presuppositions are brought into 
line with modern psychology. The method 
of treatment does not lead into a theoret- 
ical analysis of psychological terms, but 
depends upon an account of how human 
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nature reacts to its economic environment. 
Economic behaviorism seeks to discover 
exactly what men do under the stimulus 
of given economic circumstances. 

5. Institutional growths rather than im- 
mutable motives, inexorable laws, and a 
fixed social order, are looked upon as gov- 
erning factors in the economic conduct of 
communities. 

6. A frank ethical concern for welfare 
and well-being is adhered to, instead of an 
assumed but futile neutrality on the ethical 
implication of all questions. 

7. The “money economy,” and the rela- 
tions between pecuniary and technological 
performance constitute threads of analysis 
running through all phases of the subject. 
Economic institutions reflect the “state of 
the money arts” as well as the “state of the 
industrial arts.” 

8. The tentative nature of generaliza- 
tions is stressed, rather than the finality 
of dogmatic laws. Principles are regarded 
as hypotheses or inferences, to be tested by 
experimental and statistical science. 

The book reflects the growing interest of 
economists in the subject of management. 
There is a chapter, for instance, on Em- 
ployer and Employee Relations and another 
on Principles and Problems of Manage- 
ment—titles almost unheard of in former 
text books on economic principle. 


W. J. Donatp. 





Intelligence and Immigration. By Clif- 
ford Kirkpatrick, Ph.D. Williams and 
Wilkins, Baltimore, 1926. 123 pages 
$4.00. 

Into a relatively short book of five chap- 
ters Dr. Kirkpatrick has put a wealth of 
material representing a vast amount of la- 
borious research on an important aspect of 
the immigration problem. 

In the introduction the general purpose 
of this work is concisely stated, “to inves- 
tigate the effect of past immigration, as 
made up of different nationality groups, 
upon the mental capacity of the present 
American population and to consider the 
implication of the findings for a scientific 
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immigration policy.” A general statement 
of results corresponding to this statement 
of purpose would include (1) the author’s 
opinion, based upon the data presented, 
that the probable effect of immigration 
since 1900 has been to lower the level of 
American intelligence and (2) his sugges- 
tion of certain principles for a scientific im- 
migration policy, the objective of which is 
the individual selection of immigrants by 
the use of scientific methods for the pur- 
pose of insuring a minimum standard based 
upon the average quality of the present 
population. 

In developing the first of four specific 
aims, “to consider the significance and na- 
ture of intelligence,” the author reviews 
in a brief chapter the nature of immigra- 
tion, the significance of intelligence to so- 
ciety and social progress and the nature 
of intelligence, emphasizing the importance 
of heredity as a controlling factor. These 
preliminary considerations are concluded 
with the statement that, given control of 
environmental factors, “it may be accepted 
that intelligence tests give a rough classi- 
fication of individuals as to probable 
achievement in appropriation and advance- 
ment of culture, and that the average suc- 
cess of groups in this respect may be quite 
accurately foretold.” 

In the second chapter the author brings 
together the data bearing on the relative in- 
telligence of different immigrant stocks in 
this country. In this outline of the work 
of others in this field considerable attention 
is given to analyses of the Army Alpha 
and Beta test results with respect to nation- 
ality groups. From the data presented in 
several summary tables the tentative con- 
clusion is drawn that in general the rep- 
resentatives of the newer immigration, es- 
pecially the Latins, have less intelligence 
than the Americans or those of the older 
immigrant stock. 

The record of the author’s own study 
of this problem is contained in the next 
two chapters. His research, introduced by 
a statement defining something of the ori- 
gins of these racial groups, investigates rela- 


tive mental levels and the influence of the 
language factor on mental test scores of 
Massachusetts school children. Studies of 
American children are compared with the 
results obtained from the children of immj. 
grant groups including Finns, French Cana. 
dians and Italians, the last two, according 
to the author, making up a considerable 
percentage of the foreign born population 
taken the country over. Details of the ex. 
periments are given and the data analyzed 
and presented in several tables and charts, 
The elements in what appears to be a com. 
plex pattern are resolved by the author 
into three pages of conclusions indicating 
in general that Americans and Finns, who 
are in practically the same intelligence rank 
are far above the Italians, with the French 
Canadians as a whole between these two 
extremes. These differences are shown to 
be accentuated by a linguistic handicap 
which suggests that they are less than they 
appear, but which fails to disprove their 
existence. 

In the last chapter, given over to a dis- 
cussion of the implication of these findings 
for our immigration policy and to sugges- 
tions for the future, the immigration law 
of 1924, admitted to be roughly effective, 
is criticized as clumsy in its method of ob- 
taining desired results, based as it is on the 
principle of group selection by locality and 
race. Recognizing the significance of the 
group differences pointed out, the author 
nevertheless cautions against applying any 
of the conclusions to nationalities or races 
as a whole. Because of the large amount 
of overlapping, “individual selection is in- 
variably more efficient than any group se- 
lection whether on the basis of locality, race 
or nationality.” 

The closing pages develop in some detail 
suggestions for a scientific immigration 
policy as indicated at the first of this re- 
view. It may be of interest to add to that 
statement the author’s recommendation that 
selection be made on the other side and 
that there be complete registration of im- 
migrants together with an organization for 
their distribution and adjustment. 
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Throughout the book it appears that the 
author has tried to see the various sides 
of the issue. Acknowledging the limita- 
tions of the data, he recognizes the need 
for more facts to demonstrate the truth 
or falsity of his position. 

In addition to a subject index, the book 
contains an excellent bibliography of 146 
titles which are referred to and identified 
by number throughout the body of the 
text. A survey of what seems to be an 
extensive and well co-ordinated piece of 
work appears to justify the statement on 
the wrapper that the volume is “packed with 
data of value to the psychologist, eugenicist, 
economist, social worker and political sci- 
entist.”. Nor to them alone. Many others, 
not concerned with the technical details of 
the study, who nevertheless recognize the 
far-reaching significance of the immigration 
problem will doubtless find much of value 
and interest in the author’s description of 
the research and his statement of general 
conclusions. 

A. H. Dyon, Employment Testing, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 





The Tariff on Wool. By Mark A. 
Smith. Macmillan, New York, 1926. 344 
pages. $2.50. 

A careful study of the issues involved in 
the wool tariff and the economic background 
of the wool growing industry. 





Rudiments of Business Finance. By 
Edward Sherwood Mead and Karl W. H. 
Scholz. Appleton, New York, 1926. 294 
pages. $2.00. 

As the authors state, the increasing dif- 
fusion of ownership of Corporate Securi- 
ties, not merely among employees and cus- 
tomers, but also among small investors, em- 
phasizes the importance of a wider knowl- 
edge of the financial organization and man- 
agement of modern business units. Though 
it is presented in text book form for 
younger students, this book is most timely 
and valuable to a large class of business 
men, and the general public, who desire 
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rudimentary knowledge of business finance 
in a readable and simple form. 
“Rudiments of Business Finance” may be 
divided into four sections, the first being 
General Principles of Business Enterprise, 
Banking, Stock Market Securities, Partner- 
ships and Corporations, with a careful 
analysis of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various forms of enterprise. The 
second section covers, in clear and simple 
form, the organizing of various types of 
business enterprises, together with their 
financing through Stocks and Bonds and 
the marketing of their securities. The third 
section has largely to do with Manage- 
ment and includes a careful consideration 
of such items as Working Capital, Current 
Assets and Liabilities, Dividends, Income 
and Disbursements, together with Surplus 
and its distribution. And lastly, the sub- 
ject of Expansion through purchase of 
Subsidiaries and Government Regulation, 
together with Failures and Reorganizations. 


Beginning with Chapter IV on “Organ- 
izing a Business Enterprise,” the course of 
procedure is carefully outlined for secur- 
ing a Corporate Charter, Capitalization, 
adoption of By-Laws, and Public Respon- 
sibility. Chapter V covering the issuance 
of Stock and analyzing various types of 
Stock issues, is of interest to a large body 
of readers, together with the following 
chapter on Bonds, including examples and 
basic requirements in connection with their 
issue. Chapter VII on Marketing Securi- 
ties is also of interest, and explains in detail 
Underwriting Syndicates, Sales of Securi- 
ties through Bankers, and to the Public 
at large, as well as indicating different 
classes and types of Securities. 

In Chapter VIII the authors have sum- 
marized in a most understandable manner, 
the financial management of business enter- 
prises, commencing with the Working 
Capital and its sources, Banking Credit, 
Credit Rating, Business Income, Main- 
tenance Charges, Betterments, and one of 
the most important problems, namely De- 
preciation and Depreciation Reserves. 
There follows the distribution of Earnings 
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including Declaration of Dividends of vari- 
ous kinds and Dividend Policies, further 
amplified by concrete examples of well- 
known corporations. Attention is given to 
Budgets and the importance of a careful 
preparation of a Budget in a business enter- 
prise. 

Chapter XI gives careful thought to 
Corporate Surplus, Division of Surplus Ac- 
count and its distribution through Stock 
Dividends, together with the question of 
Taxation in relationship to Stock Dividends. 
Reference is made to certain decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the effect of the repeal of the Excess 
Profits Tax Law upon Corporate Surplus. 

In the closing Chapters the authors 
analyze the financing of business Expansion 
through the sale of Securities and discuss 
the Business Cycle and information avail- 
able for the use of business enterprises re- 
lating to it. This is followed by the his- 
tory of Governmental Regulation and the 
practices of business Corporations which 
tended to bring about such regulation, in- 
cluding the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and 
the Clayton and Federal Trade Commission 
Acts. Reference is made to State action to 
protect the Public and Investor, and the 
gradually changing attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward monopolies. Business Failures 
and their causes, both external and internal, 
together with methods of Reorganization 
are outlined in detail and are most illuminat- 
ing and valuable. The question of Re- 
ceiverships, Adjustment Bureaus, and the 
formation of Committees is also covered. 
The authors outline, as an example, the 
plan of Reorganization of the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company, showing Cap- 
italization of the new Company and the 
method of returning the property to original 
owners. The final chapter touches on the 
“Future of the Business Corporation” and 
the increasing diffusion of ownership, such 
as Stock sold to Employees, and Public 
ownership and control of Industry. 

The value of the work is increased by 
a careful summary closing each chapter, 
with guide questions bringing out the 
points covered in the chapter itself. The 
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work is extremely well gotten up and the 
sequence of the chapters logical and well 
developed, taking the student through the 
principles and practices of Business Finang 
from the beginning to the end, in a most 
interesting and comprehensible manner. 
The authors necessarily, on account of the 
large field covered, have touched only op 
the basic principles, but this is an advan. 
tage, especially to business men, small jp. 
vestors and the general public, who desire 
only the general principles and practices 
of Business Enterprises. A careful index 
adds to the value of the book for reference 
purposes. 
D. L. Brtirnes, Comptroller, 
American Chain Company, Inc. 





Medical Care of Industrial Workers, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, 1926. 112 pages. $2.00. 


There are several books on the market 
which describe methods of procedure for 
industrial health work. In addition to these 
publications which tell how the work 
should be done, there is need for informa- 
tion as to what is being done. This en- 
ables the organization which has a health 
service in operation to check its activities 
and results against other industries, as 
well as supply summarized information to 
a company which contemplates instituting 
or expanding its health work. The study 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board which appears in print under the 
title of “Medical Care of Industrial Work- 
ers” supplies this need. 

The first two chapters deal with basic 
features such as medical requirements of 
industry, the functions of medical depart- 
ments, and staff and equipment. 

Then follows a discussion of current 
procedures including physical examination 
of employees, industrial accidents and their 
treatment, diagnosis and treatment of ill- 
ness, medicine records, plant sanitation and 
health education. Each of these topics 
considers the various phases of the work 
that are in operation in plants throughout 
the United States, and this is supplemented 
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by data which show in percentages the 
extent of these many activities. 

The analysis of work of medical depart- 
ments considered in one of the chapters 
is worthy of careful study by industrial 
managers. Supporting the text are eleven 
statistical tables which analyze the person- 
nel and the medical work. These tables 
shed considerable light on the comparative 
costs of medical supervision which are 
taken up in the chapter immediately fol- 
lowing these analyses. Table 14, for in- 
stance, which compares costs of medical 
service in different types of industries 
shows $2.65 per employee as a minimum 
and $13.87 as a maximum. Tables in the 
preceding chapter, which show for these 
same groups the extent and character of 
work performed, explain in large meas- 
ure this wide latitude in cost. 

This book of only one hundred pages 
will be appreciated by the busy executive 
who requires information presented to him 
in brief, concise form. 

A.rrep E. SHIPLEY, 
Health and Personnel Drector, 
Knox Hat Company, Inc. 





The Philosophy of Labour. By C. De- 
lisle Burns. Oxford University Press, 
London, 1925. 124 pages. $1.40. 


To the manager, labor is an important 
element. His success in business will de- 
pend in part upon his attitude towards his 
employees. Management spells leadership 
and the workers in a plant constitute the 
manager’s opportunity. Real leadership is 
the product of personality, but even where 
personality is deficient, an effective contri- 
bution can be made, if knowledge and sym- 
pathy are present. 

Knowledge of labor is not easy to require. 
The working man is dumb or faltering in 
speech. He cannot say all that is in his 
mind; his command of words is inade- 
quate for his ideas and ideals. For this 
reason, the “intellectuals” of the labor 
movement render a real service which is 
all the greater by reason of their sympathy. 
But labor intellectualism has real dangers. 
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Its sympathy is untutored by experience of 
compensations and is too frequently un- 
checked by cold, analytical facts. Its 
knowledge, or what is more frequently its 
interpretative power, tends to become un- 
balanced. It mistakes ideals for facts; it 
falsely identifies its own logical conceptions 
with the dimly comprehended notions of 
the too frequently uneducated workers; it 
lets loose its critical faculty and offers 
negation with a tendency towards destruc- 
tion in place of the constructive imagina- 
tion which spells hope and reform. 

Mr. C. Delisle Burns is one of the phil- 
osophers of British Socialism. He is not 
primarily a facile “intellectualist,” but a 
scholar and a scientist who approaches his 
subject matter seriously and in the attitude 
of one who wants to find the truth. He 
studies labor in the concrete; he lectures to 
miners, railroad men, cotton operatives and 
others and in the discussions of the adult 
school class rooms comes to know some- 
thing of their point of view, their psy- 
chology and their aspirations. In a former 
book, “Industry and Civilisation,” he has 
intertwined ethics, psychology and economics 
in what is primarily a psychological approach 
to his subject. f 

The “Philosophy of Labour” is a com- 
pound of philosophy and political science. 
It would be misleading to use as its sub- 
title: “What the Worker Thinks.” Few 
workers are thinking in the abstract terms 
in which this book is written. They are 
concerned fundamentally with a standard 
of life, with a full dinner pail, with such 
concrete matters as food, clothing, boots 
and shoes and rent. Some of them, feeling 
the pinch of unemployment and short-time 
in Britain’s depressed trades, sigh for what 
the intellectuals call “security,” but what 
they call work. A few of them have ideas 
based upon experience and fostered and 
nourished by reading and study. It is 
these few for whom Mr. Burns is the 
mouthpiece. 

The ideas he expresses are reasonable 
and sane. He is a reformer seeking by 
gradual changes to set up that altered psy- 
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chological attitude which is the real re- 
volution. Such a revolution may enable 
the British workman to “master our tradi- 
tion and become creators of a new world.” 
In that new world, industry will be organ- 
ized upon the basis of social service and the 
causes of suffering and oppression will have 
been removed. 


Obviously, this is Utopia. The road 
thereto can be builded only by practical 
men who plan every foot of it carefully, 
cut curves so as to remove most dangers, 
reduce the steepness of the hills and 
bridge streams with scientific diligence. 
This is the part which the manager has, 
without Mr. Burns being aware of it, to 
play in the reconstructed industry of the 
future. 

CLARENCE H. Nortucotrt, 


Labour Manager, 
Rowntree & Co., Ltd. 





Cost Accounting for Sales. By Joseph 
Robert Hilgert, Ph.D. Ronald Press, 
New York, 1926. 259 pages. $4.50. 


It is only within recent years that atten- 
tion, to any extent, has been given to sales 
costs. Treatise after treatise has been 
written on production costs and the ac- 
counting technique for controlling such 
costs has been fairly well developed. Dr. 
Hilgert’s treatise is the first to come to my 
attention which treats the subject of Sales 
Costs at all exhaustively. 

In these days of keen competition, selling 
ability alone is not sufficient; the sales ex- 
ecutive must know something about costs, 
and selling costs in particular. This book 
will fill a long-felt need among sales execu- 
tives who have been groping in the dark. 

The author approaches the subject in a 
logical manner, outlining various methods 
of marketing products and emphasizing the 
need of better and more effective account- 
ing services to sales management. In fif- 
teen chapters, among other things, he covers 
such important matters as organization con- 
trol, budgetary control, field organization, 
accounting control of sales branches, meth- 
ods of determining the sales budget, prin- 
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quotas, compensation plans, sales recor 
and reports. 

In the writer’s opinion the most importa 
chapters in the book and the onés that jp. 
terest most, are those on the subject of 
budgeting. Management consists in finding 
out what should happen and then making 
it happen. The main advantage of a budge 
is to secure better control. It is believe 
that the ability to forecast accurately ip 
business is the barometer of good industrial 
management. Hence we feel that unless 
budgets are 95 per cent correct they have 
not completed their function. 


The basis of the general budget of a 
business is the sales budget—if one has 
no estimate of sales one certainly has m 
basis on which to estimate production. Dr, 
Hilgert’s treatise would be worth-while 
even if he went no further than to discuss 
the matter of sales budgeting. The sale 
manager who reads and studies this book 
should become “budget conscious” and will 
disseminate that feeling throughout his 
whole organization. 


The criticism aimed at many books on 
business subjects is that they deal in “glit- 
tering generalities” and seldom get down 
to specific examples. Much of a book of 
this nature must deal with abstract prin- 
ciples, but nevertheless the author does get 
down to specific examples and many sales 
executives will learn something of benefit 
if they will read carefully his discussion 
of the “Profit point” or “Break-even” point 
in business and how it is determined. 

Much that the author advocates is a: 
ready in practice in well managed busi 
nesses. If it is not, it should be. Th 
author has made a thorough analysis of 
the question of Sales Costs and evidently 
is familiar with the subject. The write 
has no hesitancy in saying that for sale 
executives and others interested in salt 
costs, the reading of this book is time wel 
spent. 

Eucene C. Ree), 
Assistant to Vice-President, 
Thomas A. Edison, In.§ 
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